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PROBLEMS  IN  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 


OSCAR  M.  SULLIVAN,  State  Director 
Re-Education  of  Disabled  Persons,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


THERE  has  been  much  talk  of  recent  years  that  we  are 
coming  into  the  period  of  a  planned  society.  The  crudities, 
absurdities,  and  injustices  resulting  from  the  haphazard  growth 
of  our  mechanistic  civilization  are  to  be  abolished.  No  one  has 
been  a  greater  sufferer  from  them  than  the  handicapped.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  an  age  when  the  old  premium  on  brute  strength  has 
been  diminished,  when  even  a  complex  technique  and  an  ar¬ 
duously  acquired  skill  are  at  a  discount,  when  vast  numbers 
of  jobs  have  been  created  which  call  only  for  limited  routine 
motions,  he  has  found  himself  the  object  of  discrimination  and 
has  been  ruthlessly  pushed  aside.  An  industry  which  has  been 
strangely  bent  on  selecting  physically  perfect  types  for  its 
narrow  and  limited  mechanical  operations  has  ruled  him  out 
as  ineffective.  Social  conditions  have  made  for  looser  family 
ties  and  have  weakened  many  of  the  forces  that  in  the  past 
have  helped  the  disabled.  Even  the  old  recourse  of  local  poor 
relief  has  become  less  and  less  available  because  the  mobility  of 
modern  society  has  broken  down  settleme.at  laws  and  weakened 
the  feeling  of  community  responsibility.  Surely  if  a  new  deal  is 
needed  for  any  one,  if  a  planned  economy  is  desirable,  it  is 
doubly  so  in  the  case  of  the  handicapped. 

But  what  should  be  expected  of  such  a  new  deal  for  the 
handicapped?  One  important  thing  ought  to  be  a  very  great 


He  has  used  two  methods  of  writing,  by  holding  the  pen 
or  pencil  in  his  mouth  and  by  holding  them  between  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  the  face.  He  writes  thirty-five  words  a  minute  on  the 
typewriter  by  means  of  a  wooden  pencil  which  he  holds  in  his 
mouth.  He  plays  golf  by  holding  the  stick  between  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  the  neck,  and  he  is  certainly  a  great  golfer.  He  is  soon 
to  publish  a  book  on  “Armless  Golf  vyhich  will  be  a  revelation 
to  golfers  and  a  lesson  in  perseverance  to  everyone. 

As  Mr.  McAuliffe,  himself,  says,  he  does  not  consider  that 
he  has  done  anything  wonderful.  “I  merely  refused  to  be  de¬ 
feated  by  the  loss  of  a  couple  of  arms.  I  deny  that  I  am  handi¬ 
capped.  Take  the  successful  business  man.  He  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful  because  he  has  two  arms,  two  eyes  or  two  legs.  He 
is  successful  because  he  uses  his  talents.  I  use  what  I  have.” 

The  life  of  Thomas  P.  McAuliffe  is  indeed  an  example  to 
every  person  who  has  a  physical  defect.  He  has  conquered 
with  a  smile  and  because  he  will  not  take  no  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  McAuliffe  would  be  pleased  to  have  any  disabled  peo¬ 
ple,  who  feel  that  they  have  problems  confronting  them,  write 
to  him  for  his  advice  and  counsel. 


widening  of  the  opportunities  for  employment.  It  is  high  time 
for  an  offensive  along  this  line.  Most  of  the  headway  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  made  by  cold-blooded  actuaries  and 
engineers  who  have  framed  policies  prohibitive  of  the  economic 
usefulness  of  disabled  persons.  Some  definite  and  practical 
counteracting  movements  must  be  made  on  the  other  side. 

A  year  ago  the  gifted  man  who  is  now  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  and  is  winning  so  much  esteem  declared  at 
the  International  Society  meeting  at  Rochester  that  sound 
social  policy  requires  every  employer  to  take  on  his  rolls  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  handicapped.  He  cited  the  German 
law  making  such  a  practice  compulsory  and  said  that  if  it  were 
not  plainly  unconstitutional  in  the  United  States  he  would 
favor  such  a  statute  here.  It  is  true  that  a  statute  along  this 
line  would  be  unconstitutional.  There  is,  however,  I  wish  to 
point  out,  another  method  of  approach.  Congress  and  our 
Legislatures  have  absolute  control  over  the  type  of  employees 
who  are  taken  into  public  employment.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  Federal  and  State  statutes  which  will  require  that  a 
proper  percentage  of  the  public  positions  be  given  to  persons 
who  have  physical  disabilities.  This  would  be  constitutional 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  work  out  a  method  under  which 
it  would  be  enforcible.  It  would  have  the  added  advantage 
of  setting  a  very  favorable  example  to  private  industry. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction  the  Minnesota  Association  for 
Crippled  Children  fostered  a  resolution  which  was  passed  by 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  urging  a  policy  of  this  kind  upon  all 
of  the  appointing  authorities  of  the  state  and  local  governments. 
Being  a  resolution  it  is  not,  of  course,  obligatory,  but  it  is  a 
first  expression  of  sentiment  and  it  points  the  way  to  a  later 
time  when  the  policy  outlined  can  be  made  effective.  Since 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  an  effort 
in  this  direction  I  shall  quote  it:  “Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Re¬ 
solved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the  appointing  authorities  in 
every  state  department,  and  in  every  county,  city  and  town, 
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be  urged  to  give  consideration  to  the  suitable  employment  of 
crippled  and  other  physically  handicapped  persons,  to  the  end 
that  a  fair  proportion  shall  be  represented  in  public  employ¬ 
ment,  and  that  all  rules  and  policies  in  conflict  therewith  be 

revised. 

A  great  gain  would  be  made  for  the  handicapped  right  at 
the  outset  if  discriminatory  civil  service  rules  could  be  revised. 
It  is  not  only  unnecessary  that  such  rules  should  exist,  but  it 
is  plainly  illogical  and  anti-social.  Many  of  them  could  be 
modified  by  administrative  order  merely  on  strong  enough 
representations  from  agencies  interested  in  the  disabled.  If  no 
response  is  secured  in  this  way,  then  resort  can  be  had  to  legis¬ 
lative  action.  The  publicity  and  discussion  attendant  upon 
securing  regulations,  resolutions,  and  statutes  of  the  nature 
indicated  will  be  in  themselves  helpful  to  the  cause  of  the 
handicapped.  They  will  focus  attention  on  their  employment 
difficulties  and  will  become  part  of  the  general  movement  to 
throw  open  more  opportunities  to  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 

I  have  given  first  place  to  the  problem  of  overcoming  the 
prejudice  against  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  because 
it  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  obstacle  that  has  to  be  met.  It 
will  not  yield  easily  and  it  will  have  to  be  attacked  more  widely 
and  with  greater  force  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  second  problem  is  to  secure  enough  facilities  for  coping 
properly  with  the  adjustment  of  the  handicapped  in  economic 
e.  I  do  not  use  the  word  placement,  for  placement  is  only 
one  part  of  the  process.  One  of  the  fallacies  in  this  field  which 
has  had  much  currency  has  been  that  placement  can  be  under¬ 
taken  as  a  separate  thing.  Nothing  has  been  better  established 
smce  he  foundation  of  the  national  rehabilitation  system  than 
sTi™"8  undertake  to  secure  placement  apart  from  its 

futile  ^  It  3  iTTT  sc^eme  vocational  adjustment  are 
t^hing  fmm  :h°ld,r0ry  —  ***•  -d  social  harm 

social  problem  when^ciendfi  W"h  °"'y  °ne  parl  °f  3 

must  be  considered  and  treated0^"'  reqU‘reS  that  the  wh°le 


Placement  of  the  handicapped  must  be  part  of  a  social  case 
work  plan,  and  when  social  case  work  is  done  with  this  object 
in  view  it  is  known  as  “vocational  rehabilitation.”  A  short 
cut  “touch  and  go”  placement  activity  will  not  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  tends  to  bring  the  work  into  bad  odor  and  by  adding 
to  the  prejudices  against  the  employment  of  the  handicapped 
raises  obstacles  to  the  genuine  scientific  work  that  is  sought 
by  the  rehabilitation  agencies.  Something  of  this  point  of  view 
was  brought  out  in  a  program  which  I  arranged  last  year.  I 
had  listed  the  topic,  “Placement,  the  Capstone  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,”  and  assigned  it  to  Mr.  John  H.  Lasher  of  the  Wisconsin 
Rehabilitation  Service.  He  developed  very  astutely  the  proper 
relation  of  placement  and  declared  emphatically  that  while 
placement  might  be  the  capstone  of  rehabilitation  it  was  not 
the  cornerstone. 

The  cornerstone  consists  of  effective  advisement  and  effec¬ 
tive  solution  of  personal  problems.  Here  another  fallacy  must 
be  mentioned.  Every  year  or  two  since  the  beginning  of  the 
rehabilitation  work  the  illusion  has  been  raised  by  someone 
that  an  easy  and  scientific  method  for  placing  the  handicapped 
can  be  secured  through  a  listing  or  classification  of  the  kinds 
of  jobs  that  can  be  done  or  are  being  done  by  different  types. 
It  is  the  old  pitiful  faith  in  a  card  index.  Most  Americans 
seem  to  think  any  problem  can  be  solved  by  one.  Time  and 
again  these  lists  of  jobs  suitable  to  various  types  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  have  been  made,  and  while  there  have  been  some  in¬ 
cidental  benefits  from  the  various  studies  the  help  in  furthering 
placement  has  been  almost  nil.  What  the  studies  have  really 
shown  most  conclusively  is  that  the  number  of  occupations  is 
so  great,  and  the  variation  in  the  aptitudes  and  capacities  of 
the  disabled  persons  is  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  fit  any 
given  client  into  a  place  designated  by  a  table. 

With  this  brief  attention  to  ideas  which  do  not  help  let  us 
return  to  consideration  of  the  measures  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  of  value.  The  more  completely  the  placement  of  the 
handicapped  can  be  a  part  of  the  official  rehabilitation  work  the 
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better  will  be  the  results.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  work  is  given  a  personnel  large  enough  to  deal  with  all 
of  the  handicapped  clients  which  should  have  the  service  to 
that  extent  will  better  placement  be  secured.  To  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  rehabilitation  work  is  able  to  develop  local 
participation,  that  is  the  establishment  of  units  for  the  work  in 
the  various  cities  and  localities  with  local  support  and  super¬ 
vision,  the  activity  will  become  more  adequate  and  the  chances 
for  the  development  of  placement  opportunities  will  be 
enhanced. 

But  still  another  amplification  of  the  work  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  This  is  the  increase  of  facilities  for  assistance  in  voca¬ 
tional  advisement.  The  rehabilitation  worker  has  his  empirical 
knowledge  based  upon  previous  experience  in  adjusting  the 
handicapped,  and  the  principles  that  have  been  evolved  from 
it,  but  he  needs  in  addition  the  definite  psychological  data  that 
is  now  conceded  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  several 
parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  three  large  cities  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester,  New  York,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  past  two  years  to  secure  exact  knowledge  of 
aptitudes  of  the  disabled  person  through  testing  bureaus  con¬ 
nected  with  public  employment  experiments.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  future  development  of  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  system  will  make  available  testing  bureaus  in  connection 
with  every  public  employment  office  in  a  large  city.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  the  rehabilitation  agencies  will  find 
it  possible  to  measure  up  more  adequately  to  their  advisement 
problem. 

To  complete  the  whole  plan  of  a  well  functioning  system 
the  correlation  of  all  private  activities  with  the  official  ones  is 
highly  desirable.  An  integrated  system  can  prevent  conflicts 
of  efforts  and  working  at  cross  purposes.  It  can  make  avail¬ 
able  to  each  part  of  the  work  the  special  values  that  may  be 
possessed  by  any  of  the  other  component  parts.  For  instance, 
v  a  plan  of  affiliation  an  organization  for  the  hard  of  hearing 
could  make  it  possible  for  the  official  agency  to  have  a  place- 


ment  specialist  for  that  particular  type,  and  the  rehabilitation 
agency  could  bring  into  play  all  of  its  diagnostic  and  training 
facilities. 

A  sound  correlation  of  the  work  would  make  possible  more 
intensive  canvasses  for  employment  opportunities  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  irritation  of  employers  from  being  bothered 
too  often  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  handicapped.  Cor¬ 
relation  would  also  bring  about  more  frequent  case  conferences 
on  the  difficult  cases  where  the  solution  depends  so  much  on 
the  pooling  of  specialized  knowledge  from  several  sources. 

None  of  the  desirable  things  I  have  mentioned  will  come 
about  of  their  own  volition.  Prejudice  against  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped  will  not  disappear  overnight  through  a 
sudden  access  of  sweet  reasonableness  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ploying  public.  Increased  resources  for  the  public  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service,  and  more  widespread  cooperative  plans  will  not 
be  secured  very  quickly  and  will  no  doubt  take  an  earnest  and 
prolonged  striving  for  their  realization. 

But  a  first  step  is  at  hand  which  may  ultimately  insure  to 
the  handicapped  all  of  this  better  day,  this  new  deal  that  has 
been  dreamed  of.  I  refer  to  the  much  mooted  project  for 
a  national  council.  In  recent  years  it  has  repeatedly  been 
agreed  that  some  sort  of  council  to  focus  all  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  physically  handicapped  is  urgently  needed  at  an  early 
date,  both  for  securing  the  needed  public  efforts  and  for  doing 
those  crucial  things  which  can  only  be  done  by  citizens  banded 
together  in  a  private  capacity. 

What  shape  should  such  a  council  take,  and  what  duties 
should  it  perform?  It  should  be  a  rather  loosely  federated  body 
which  would  bring  into  contact  with  each  other  every  agency 
which  has  a  primary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  physically 
handicapped  or  of  any  special  type  of  them.  Perhaps  when 
the  roster  is  made  up  there  would  be  found  to  be  twenty  or 
thirty  such  agencies.  The  council  would  be  a  delegate  body 
and  provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  problems  common 
to  all.  It  would  constitute  a  force  which  could  be  of  tremend- 
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ous  help  in  nation-wide  legislation  affecting  the  disabled  of  all 
types.  It  could  be  an  even  greater  force  in  molding  public 
opinion,  and  this  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  day.  It  could 
organize  a  speaker’s  bureau,  it  could  promote  a  vast  amount 
of  publicity  through  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio,  it  could 
gradually  but  effectively  bring  about  a  state  of  public  opinion 
which  would  accomplish  the  twin  purposes  of  a  diminution  of 
disabling  factors  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  a  fostering  of 
conditions  which  would  make  life  livable  for  the  crippled  and 
disabled. 

The  idea  of  such  a  council  is  not  a  new  one:  it  has  been 
mooted  for  some  years  in  the  International  Society,  in  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  and  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
It  has  been  debated  and  considered  long  enough  that  it  would 
seem  the  time  for  action  is  at  hand.  The  near  future  ought  to 
see  the  emergence  of  such  a  council  on  a  sound  working  basis. 
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